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^■tHE  Summer  School  for  the  summer  of  1918  will  be  held  at  the 
(JL  Fredericksburg  State  Normal  School  as  formerly,  and  special 
^^  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  professional  work.  There 
will  be  no  abandonment  of  the  courses  required  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  covering  all  of  the  first  grade 
subjects,  and  the  usual  provision  will  be  made  for  those  students 
who  desire  to  take  the  regular  State  examinations.  These  review 
courses  will  be  thorough.  A  student  of  average  intelligence,  after 
taking  such  a  course,  should  be  able  to  stand  the  State  examina- 
tions and  secure  either  a  complete  or  a  provisional  certificate. 

But  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  professional  department 
has  grown  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  our  desire  to  make  the  fullest 
provision  possible  to  accommodate  the  growing  number  of  stu- 
dents entering  this  department.  To  this  end  the  full  equipment 
of  the  Normal  School  will  be  used;  the  best  trained  and  most  ex- 
perienced instructors  for  the  various  subjects  will  be  procured  and 
an  observation  school  including  at  least  two  grades  will  be  estab- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  Normal  and  the  grades  will  be  taught  by  trained 
experts. 

The  regular  Summer  School  catalogue,  giving  date  of  open- 
ing and  closing,  dates  of  examinations,  outlines  of  courses  of 
study,  cost  of  attendance,  and  other  details  prospective  students 
would  wish  to  know,  will  be  ready  for  mailing  about  April  1. 
Attention  is  here  directed  to  the  fact  that  those  eligible  to  enter 
the  Professional  Course,  which  is  a  three-summer  course  of  six 
weeks  each,  are: 

(a) .   Holders  of  first  grade  certificates. 

(b)  Graduates  of  accredited  High  Schools. 

(c)  Holders  of  Normal  Training  Class  Certificates. 

(d)  Holders  of  first  or  second  grade  certificates  which  are 

extendable  may  take  this  course  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  extension  of  these  certificates. 

There  is  now  great  demand  for  trained  teachers  in  Virginia, 
and  throughout  the  State  salaries  have  advanced  during  the  past 
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session;  therefore  we  confidently  expect  a  large  enrollment,  es- 
pecially in  the  professional  department. 

It  is  important  for  those  contemplating  entrance  for  any  of 
the  Summer  School  courses  to  write  as  early  as  possible  making 
dormitory  reservation. 

If  you  are  not  personally  interested  in  the  Summer  School 
Session,  we  will  appreciate  the  communication  of  the  above  facts 
to  those  of  your  friends  who  are  interested  in  such  a  course.  We 
will  also  appreciate  receiving  from  you  the  names  and  addresses 
of  those  young  ladies  who  might  become  interested  in  this  work. 

I  shall  take  pleasure  in  giving  more  detailed  information  at 
any  time  through  correspondence. 

E.  H.  Russell, 

Director  Summer  School. 
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Foreword 


3T  is  the  policy  of  the  Training  School  Directors  to  encourage 
naturalness  in  schoolroom  procedure,  and  to  lead  student- 
teachers  to  use  individual  initiative  in  getting  results  in 
the  various  subjects  taught.  Believing  firmly  that  a  real  motive 
for  doing  a  thing  adds  decided  interest  and  incentive  to  the  work, 
teachers  are  urged  to  have  a  reason  for  doing  the  things  they  under- 
take. Gut  of  this  general  policy  has  grown  the  material  found  in 
this  bulletin. 

« 

Some  of  this  work  was  reported  by  the  student-teachers 
having  it  in  charge  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  in  1917,  and  it  received  such  favor- 
able comment  that  it  is  felt  that  it  may  be  of  help  to  other  teachers 
who  are  looking  for  suggestions  along  this  line.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  these  problems  have  been  worked  out  by  seniors  of 
the  Normal  School  during  their  term  of  teaching,  with  occasional 
suggestions  from  the  supervisor  and  teachers  in  charge  of  the 
grades.  This  should  be  an  incentive  to  all  teachers,  young  and 
old,  professionally  trained  and  those  without  normal  training, 
to  consciously  attempt  "motivating"  all  the  work  of  the  school. 
If  you  find  any  helpful  suggestions  here,  try  them  out  in  your  own 
school,  and  pass  them  on  to  your  fellow  teachers.  Several  other 
problems  and  devices  have  been  worked  out  in  the  training  school, 
which  will  probably  appear  in  a  later  bulletin,  one  of  which  is 
Games  in  Arithmetic. 

Miss  Lucy  S.  Saunders,  the  supervisor  under  whose  immediate 
direction  these  problems  have  been  worked  out,  and  who  has  had 
special  training  for  rural  work  and  considerable  experience  in 
rural  schools,  feels  that  the  types  of  work  here  presented  can  be 
carried  out,  with  certain  modifications,  in  any  school  from  the 
one-room  on  up. 

BUNYAN   Y.    TVNER, 

Head  Department  of  Education. 
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How  to  Make  the  Assembly  Period 

Profitable 


Fourth  Grade Nellie  Hodgson 

Fifth  Grade Mabel  Foster 

Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades Ellen  Armistead 

An  opportunity  for  motivated  school  work,  a  time  to  establish 
well  a  school  spirit  and  occasions  for  developing  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation, a  necessity  for  good  citizenship,  are  the  possibilities 
offered  by  a  well  directed  Assembly  period.  Accepting  these  pos- 
sibilities as  aims  to  be  reached,  we  are  undertaking  the  experiment 
"How  to  Make  the  Assembly  Period  Profitable.' ' 

In  order  that  this  end  may  be  realized,  it  is  our  purpose  to 
let  the  assembly  exercises  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  regular  class- 
room work.  This  is  the  plan  being  followed  in  the  eight  rooms  of 
the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  thus  giving  each  class 
an  opportunity  to  assume  charge  of  the  weekly  assembly  four  or 
five  times  during  the  year.  While  the  unifying  thought  of  the 
assembly  program  is  the  schoolroom  study,  yet  this  organization 
gives  ample  opportunity  for  exercising  the  individuality  and  in- 
itiative of  each  teacher  and  class.  From  the  instructions  given 
the  grades,  only  three  requirements  are  definitely  made: 

First.  From  the  schedule  for  assemblies,  each  room  knows 
the  weeks  it  will  be  responsible  for  the  program. 

Second.  The  exercises  must  be  an  outgrowth  of  classroom 
work. 

Third.  The  assembly  period  must  not  be  over  twenty 
minutes. 

Following  this  plan  of  procedure,  some  of  the  programs  given 
during  the  first  half  session  have  had  as  their  special  feature  the 
work  as  indicated. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

A  selection  from  " Alice  in  Wonderland "  was  dramatized. 
This  was  taken  from  the  subject  matter  in  reading,  and  afforded 
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vital  motives  both  for  reading  and  oral  composition.  Aside  from 
the  value  which  came  to  the  individual  class  from  this  piece  of 
highly  motivated  work,  the  other  grades  enjoyed  and  were  bene- 
fited by  the  creditable  interpretation  of  this  piece  of  real  child's 
literature. 

The  second  program  by  the  fourth  grade  was  given  near 
Thanksgiving  time.  The  central  thought  of  this  assembly  was  a 
correlation  of  history  and  language  work.  Talks  were  given  by 
pupils  on  the  subjects :  The  Pilgrim  Life,  The  First  Thanksgiving, 
and  Miles  Standish.  In  the  classroom,  the  pupils  had  gotten 
abundant  material  from  their  history  on  these  subjects.  Then  by 
the  classes  making  outlines  of  the  main  points,  the  children  were 
led  to  make  connected  talks  of  several  minutes  each  on  these 
topics.  In  this  way  was  given  very  valuable  training  in  the  much 
needed  power — ability  to  hold  to  the  point. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

In  this  grade,  the  teacher  has  one  period  every  week  for  some 
form  of  patriotic  exercise.  Her  contribution  to  the  assembly  was 
planned  so  as  to  be  a  combination  of  these  exercises  and  the  regu- 
lar geography. 

A  boy  dressed  as  Uncle  Sam  was  standing  on  the  stage.  Each 
group  of  States  was  represented  by  a  child  who  came  forward  and 
presented  his  gift  to  the  Nation.  The  New  England  States  gave 
lumber;  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  coal;  the  Southern  States, 
cotton;  the  Central  States,  wheat  and  corn;  and  the  Western 
States,  gold  and  silver.  Lastly  a  Red  Cross  Nurse,  a  soldier,  and 
a  sailor  came  forward  and  paid  their  tribute  to  their  Country. 

The  next  program  given  by  the  fifth  grade  was  an  outgrowth 
of  the  reading.  Several  pupils  read  selections  of  literature  taken 
from  material  studied.  This  afforded  an  opportunity  for  moti- 
vating the  reading  of  the  class. 

SIXTH  GRADE 

The  sixth  grade  devotes  a  period  a  week  to  story-telling.  Con- 
sequently, when  they  had  charge  of  the  weekly  exercise  in  the 
auditorium,  a  pupil  told  very  entertainingly  an  Uncle  Remus 
story. 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

After  studying  the  life  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  a  group  of  pupils 
from  the  seventh  grade  pantomimed  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner," 
while  other  members  of  the  class  sang  the  song.  Later  this  was 
presented  at  the  assembly. 
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Again  in  the  Southern  literature,  after  the  study  of  plantation 
songs  and  poems,  copies  were  circulated  through  the  grammar 
school  and  an  assembly  period  was  given  to  singing  these  songs. 

So  far,  there  has  been  much  which  is  gratifying  in  the  results 
of  this  experiment.     But  as  yet  the  work  is  only  in  progress 
While  our  results  will  ever  be  largely  subjective,  at  the  end  of  the* 
year  we  shall  hope  to  have  approximated  our  aims  and  to  have 
accomplished  something  which  stands  for  good  citizenship. 
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Textbook  versus  Problem  Method  in 
Teaching  Geography 


Fifth  Grade Margaret  Irvine  White 

A    STATEMENT  OF  AIM. 

« 

I  To  work  out  a  series  of  lessons  on  one  problem  by  the  problem 

method,  each  lesson  being  the  working  out  of  a  smaller 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  will  be  a  step  in' solving  the 
main  problem  under  consideration. 

II  To  keep  a  record  of  this  work  so  that  conclusions  may  be 

reached  in  a  systematic  and  orderly  way. 

III  To  write  out  this  specific  problem  in  full  outline  in  order  that 

it  may  be  filed  and  used  by  others  using  this  method. 

IV  To  include  in  this  outline  all  references  used;    as  much  il- 

lustrative material  as  possible,  such  as  pictures  and  articles 
brought  by  the  class;  and  papers  written  by  the  pupils 
showing  results  of  the  study. 

B     SPECIFIC  PROBLEM. 

Was  Alaska  a  Good  Purchase  ? 

I    PREPARATION— LESSON  I. 

1  Available  Knowledge. 

The  children  having  studied  the  geography  of  the  United 
States,  especially  from  the  industrial  viewpoint,  are  familiar 
with  its  surface  and  boundaries.  In  the  study  of  Washing- 
ton State  and  the  City  of  Seattle  the  fact  of  nearness  to 
Alaska  was  brought  out,  and  the  great  Alaskan  trade  was 
mentioned. 

2  Teacher's  Aim. 

To  lead  to  the  statement,  by  the  children,  of  the  problem, 
why  Alaska  was  a  good  purchase;  to  teach  the  history, 
surface,  climate,  resources,  manufactures,  transportation 
and  location  by  problems  leading  up  to  the  main  problem; 
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2  Teacher's  Aim— Con. 

to  familiarize  the  children  with  Alaska  so  that  they  will 
think  of  it  not  merely  as  a  place  on  the  map,  but  as  a  real 
place,  full  of  resources  and  opportunities;  to  use  as  much 
supplementary  material  as  possible ;  to  select  this  material 
beforehand  and  assign  it  to  a  number  of  children  before 
class  to  be  reported  on  in  class ;  to  get  as  many  pictures  of 
Alaska  and  its  industries  as  possible ;  to  throw  as  much  re- 
sponsibility on  the  class  as  possible  and  to  place  herself 
in  the  background. 

3  Introduction. 

When  we  studied  Seattle,  Washington,  what  great  trade 
was  mentioned?  Where  is  Alaska?  To  whom  does  it 
belong?  How  did  we  get  it?  When?  How  much  did 
we  pay  for  Alaska?  " Seward's  Folly"  (name  explained). 
Why  called  " Seward's  Folly"? 

(List  put  on  board  as  children  give.) 

(a)  Just  after  War — Treasury  empty. 

(b)  Part  in  frigid  zone. 

(c)  Agriculture  thought  impossible. 

(d)  Railroads  thought  impossible. 

(e)  Too  rough  for  cities. 
(/)  Mountainous. 

Note — See  Ref .  List  for  Lesson  I.,  Close  of  Article. 
Industries  Touched  Upon. 

(a)  Gold  Mining. 

(b)  Fisheries. 

(c)  Fur. 

(d)  Agriculture. 

(e)  Forests. 

Note — See  Lesson  I,  Ref.  5. 

II     LESSON  II. 

1     PROBLEM  STATED  BY  CHILDREN. 
(a)     Method. 

1  First  lesson  reviewed. 

2  Introduction  to  problem. 


No. 


Since  we  have  found  out  something 
about  the  industries  and  resources  of 
Alaska  do  you  think  "Seward's  Folly" 
was  a  good  name  for  this  purchase. 
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Children  give  reasons. 


Was  Alaska  a  wise  purchase? 

By   studying   what   we   have 
gotten  from  Alaska. 

Gold. 
Furs. 
Fish,  etc. 


Size  and  Surface. 


3  Size. 
SeeRef.  II,  1. 
See  Ref.  II,  2. 
See  Ref.  II,  3. 
See  Ref.  II,  4. 
See  Ref.  II,  4. 
4.     Surface. 


See  Ref.  II,  5. 


Why?  But  we  cannot  answer  a  ques- 
tion positively  until  we  know  all  about  it. 
What  big  question  would  you  like  to  be 
able  to  answer  when  we  are  through  the 
study  of  Alaska? 

How  shall  we  know  whether  Alaska 
was  a  wise  purchase  or  not? 

Name  some  things  we  have  gotten 
from  there?  We  will  take  up  each  one  of 
these  and  see  how  much  we  have  gotten 
from  them. 

But  first  we  must  know  something  about 
the  size  and  surface  of  Alaska. 

How  many  square  miles  does  it  con- 
tain? 

How  large  is  it? 

Compare  Alaska  with  the  United  States. 

Compare  with  Texas.  How  far  is  it 
from  Seattle  to  the  end  of  Alaska? 

Studied  with  map  bringing  out  the 
following  points: 

(a)     Rivers. 

1     Yukon,  especially. 
(6)     Mountains. 

1     Alaskan. 

(c)  Harbors. 

1     Seacoast. 

(d)  Climate. 

1     Rainfall. 


Ill    LESSON  III— MINING. 


1  Lesson  II,  reviewed. 

2  Mining — Alaskan. 

See  Ref.  Ill,  1. 

See  Ref.  Ill,  2. 

Klondike. 

See  Ref.  Ill,  3. 

Hopewell. 

Dupont  Company. 
See  Slip  1,  Ref.  4. 

Both  on  board. 

To  the  United  States. 


What  mountains  in  Southern  Alaska? 
Tell  of  the  rush  for  gold  in  California  in 
1848. 

Tell  of  rush  for  gold  in  Alaska. 

What   was   this   part    of   the    country 
called?     Locate. 

What  cities  were  built? 

What  Virginia  city  does  this  remind  us 
of? 

What  caused  growth  of  Hopewell? 

How  much  gold  was  mined  in  Alaska 
in  1910? 

Compare  with  price  of  Alaska. 

Where  was  this  gold  sent? 
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We  have  made  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  gold. 

Twenty  times  purchase  price. 


See  Ref.  Ill,  5. 
See  Ref.  Ill,  6. 
See  Ref.  Ill,  7. 


What  is  our  first  proof  that  the  buying 
of  Alaska  was  wise? 

How  much  money  have  we  made  on 
gold? 

What  other  minerals  has  Alaska? 

Why  not  as  important  as  gold? 

Name  all  the  minerals  of  Alaska. 


IV    LESSON  IV— AGRICULTURE  AND  LUMBERING. 

1  Lesson  III  reveiwed. 

2  Agriculture. 


Part  mountainous. 
Part  level. 

Level  part. 


Southern  and  Southwestern. 


In  frigid  zone. 


One    third    in    frigid    zone. 


Plentiful,  because  of  winds  of 
Pacific. 

See  Ref.  IV,  1. 


Answer  from  reading. 


See  Ref.  IV,  2  from  reading. 

.  Wheat,    Oats,    Barley,    Pota- 
toes, Turnips,  Small  Fruits,  etc. 


From  the  United  States. 


No,  because  season  is  too 
short  for  much  to  ripen,  hence 
just  enough  for  inhabitants  is 
produced. 


See  Ref.  IV,  3. 


What  did  we  learn  concerning  the  sur- 
face of  Alaska? 

Which  part  do  we  take  up  in  our  study 
to-day? 

Which  part  of  Alaska  is  most  suited  to 
agriculture?     Why? 

Why  is  northern  part  unsuited  to  agri- 
culture? 

i 

What  part  did  we  find  was  in  the  frigid 
zone? 

What  of  the  rainfall  there?     Why? 


What  possibility  of  agriculture  is  there 
in  Alaska? 

What  has  been  proven  concerning  the 
Yukon  country? 

Tell  us  of  agriculture  in  Alaska. 

What  products  does  Alaska  produce? 

At  first  Alaska  was  unable  to  supply 
herself  with  food  but  now  she  has  become 
self-supplying. 

Where  did  she  formerly  get  most  of  her 
food? 

In  most  industries  of  Alaska  we  find 
large  exports,  is  this  the  case  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  vegetation?     Why? 

What  effect  do  agricultural  possibilities 
•  have  on  settlement  and  establishment  of 
homes? 

What  has  Congress  done  to  encourage 
settlement? 
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Let    children    give    as    many 
reasons  as  possible. 

A  wise  purchase. 


3  Forests. 

Rocky  Mountains. 

i 

* 

See  Ref.  IV,  4. 
Highest  peak. 
Lumbering. 

Previously   assigned    children 
to  look  up. 
See  Ref.  IV,  5. 

Cedar  for  chests,  etc. 

Lack  of  transportation. 

See  Ref.  IV,  6. 
A  wise  purchase. 

See  Ref.  IV,  7. 


Why  does  value  of  a  country  depend 
upon  agriculture? 

What  answer  can  we  give  to  our  big 
question  from  the  agricultural  standpoint? 


What   mountain  range   of   the  United 
States  extends  across  Alaska? 

Tell  us  of  the  mountains  of  Alaska. 

Locate  Mt.  McKinley.     Why  famous? 

What   are   people  of  these  mountains 
engaged  in? 

Give  us  a  list  of  trees  growing  in  Alaska. 

Tell  of  forests. 

For  what  is  lumber  used? 

Why  has  lumbering  been  a  small  in- 
dustry? 

What  of  transportation  in  Alaska? 

How  can  we  answer  our  questions  from 
this  standpoint? 


Article  used  as  summary. 


V    LESSON  V— FISHERIES. 

1  Lesson  IV  reviewed. 

2  Fisheries. 


Salmon,    Cod,    Halibut    and 
Trout. 

On  the  coast  in  the  ocean. 

In  the  rivers. 

Spawning. 

See  Ref.  V,  1. 


See  Ref.  V,  2. 
See  Ref.  V,  3. 
See  Ref.  V,  4  and  5. 


Previous  reading. 


A  number  were  brought  in. 


What  fish  are  found  in  Alaska? 


Where  are  the  cod  and  halibut  caught? 

Where  the  salmon? 

Why? 

What  of  the  cod  fish  banks? 


Tell  us  all  about  the  salmon  in  Alaska. 

How  is  the  salmon  canned? 

[Pictures  of  fisheries,  a  cannery,  methods 
of  canning,  different  kinds  of  fish,  etc., 
shown  by  teacher.] 

How  many  cans  in  a  case? 

What  is  the  price  per  can? 

Find  out  how  many  cans  are  shipped 
annually. 

Also  see  if  you  can  find  labels  from  sal- 
mon cans  marked  Alaska. 
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See  Ref.  V,  6. 
See  Ref.  V,  7. 

See  Ref.  V,  8. 
See  Ref.  V,  9. 

See  Ref.  V,  10. 


Ten    times,    brought    out    in 
readings. 

A  wise  purchase. 


Tell  us  of  fishing  in  Alaska. 

How  much  of  salmon  used  in  United 
States  comes  from  Alaska? 

What  can  you  say  of  whaling? 

Here  is  a  picture  of  Indians  stripping  a 
whale. 

[Teacher  uses  as  summary  an  article 
on  value  of  fish  in  Alaska.] 

How  many  times  the  price  of  Alaska 
have  we  received  from  fisheries? 

How   may   our   question   be   answered 
from  the  standpoint  of  fisheries? 


VI     LESSON  VI— FUR  DEALING 

1  *  Lesson  V  reviewed. 

2  Fur  Dealing. 

See  Ref.  VI,  1. 


North  American  Commercial 


Co. 
15,000. 

$10.00. 

$9,000,000  (according  to  pre- 
vious ref.). 

See  Ref.  VI,  2. 

See  Ref.  VI,  3. 

See  Ref.  VI,  4. 
See  Ref.  VI,  5. 

Coats. 

See    supplementary    material 
at  end  of  outline. 

Foxes. 

See  Ref.  VI,  6. 
See  Ref.  VI,  7. 

For  collars  and  muffs. 
Seven  times. 

A  wise  purchase. 


Tell  of  the  fur  seals  of  Alaska. 

Locate  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Who  holds  lease  on  taking  seals  now? 

How  many  seals  may  be  taken  each 
year? 

What  is  the  cost  of  each  skin? 

How  much  has  the  United  States  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  furs  since  1867? 

Here  is  a  splendid  picture  of  the  seal. 

Since  these  islands  were  discovered  the 
seals  have  yielded  more  than  5,000,000 
skins.     This  is  another  picture  of  seals. 

What  can  you  tell  us  of  sealing? 

For  what  are  the -sealskins  used? 

[Show  picture  of  sealskin  coat  giving 
price.] 

What  other  fur-bearing  animals  are 
found  in  Alaska? 

What  can  you  tell  about  fox  skins? 

[Show  picture  of  foxes.] 

For  what  is  fox  fur  used? 

How  many  times  the  cost  of  Alaska 
have  we  made  on  furs? 

What  answer  can  we  give  our  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  fur  dealing? 
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VII  LESSON  VII— REVIEW. 

Reviewed  under  the  following  heads : 

1  Purchase. 

2  Surface. 

3  Mining. 

4  Agriculture. 

5  Lumbering. 

6  Fisheries. 

7  Furs. 

8  Other  things  of  interest. 

(The  children  were  allowed  to  bring  in  anything  concerning 
Alaska  and  report  to  the  class.) 

(a)  Reindeer. 

See  Ref.  VII,  1. 

(b)  Inhabitants. 

1  Whites. 

2  Indians. 

3  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

(c)  Glaciers. 

See  Ref.  VII,  2. 

(d)  Religion. 

Paper  brought  in  by  child. 

(e)  Government. 

See  Ref.  VII,  3. 

(/)     Houses. 

Picture— See  Ref.  VII,  4. 

VIII  LESSON  VIII— TEST  ON  ALASKA. 

1  Give  three  reasons  why  the  purchase  of  Alaska  was 
called  "  Seward's  Folly." 

2  Give  three  reasons  why  Alaska  was  a  wise  purchase,  ex- 
plaining each. 

(For  results,  see  Supplementary  Material  at  end  of  outline.) 
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REFERENCES 


As  many  books  as  possible  were  given  to  the  class,  from  which 
they  read  the  assigned  readings  and  reported  on  them  to  the  class. 
When  impossible  to  get  the  books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  the 
teacher  wrote  the  desired  information  on  slips,  which  she  gave  out 
a  day  in  advance,  and  this  information  was  given  in  class  by  the 
pupils. 

LESSON  I. 

1  Frye's  First  Course  in  Geography,  P.  96. 

2  Advanced  Geography,  Tarr  and  McMurry,  P.  156. 

3  New  Students'  Reference  Work,  Vol.  I,  P.  37-38. 

4  Frye's  Higher  Geography,  P.  120. 

5  New  Geography,  First  Book,  Tarr  and  McMurry. 

LESSON  II. 

1  Gregory-Keller-Bishop,  Physical  and  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy P.  344,  f  2. 

2  Frye's  Higher  Geography,  P.  120. 

3  Frye's  Higher  Geography,  P.  120. 

4  Gregory-Keller-Bishop,  P.  344. 

5  Relief  Map  of  the  United  States  possessions. 

LESSON  III. 

1  Frye's  Higher  Geography,  P.  119,  If  1. 

2  Advanced  Geography,  Tarr  and  McMurry,  P.  158,  <[  2. 

3  Same  as  last  Ref.,  P.  159,  If  1. 

4  Slip  1,  New  Students'  Reference  Work,  Vol.  I,  P.  37,  <[  6. 

5  New  Geography,  First  Book,  Tarr  and  McMurry. 

6  Advanced  Geography,  Tarr  and  McMurry,  P.  158,  *f  2. 

■'    1     New  Students'  Reference  Book,  Vol.  I,  P.  36,  If  6,  Slip  2. 
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LESSON  IV. 

1  Robinson's  Commercial  Geography,  P.  214,  If  1. 

2  Gregory-Keller-Bishop,  Physical  and  Commercial,  P.  344, 
If  4. 

3  Commercial  Geography,  Robinson,  P.  214,  If  2. 

4  Advanced  Geography,  Tarr  and  McMurry,  P.  156,  If  4. 

5  Commercial  Geography,  Robinson,  P.  211,  If  2. 

6  Commercial  Geography,  Robinson,  P.  215,  If  222. 

7  St.  Nicholas,  July,  1916,  P.  838.     Article  on  farming  in 
Alaska. 

LESSON  V. 

1  Students'  Reference  Book,  Vol.  I,  P.  36,  Slip  3. 

2  How  the  World  is  Fed.     Carpenter,  P.  163,  If  2  to  P.  169, 
T[  2. 

3  Same  book,  P.  169,  If  2  to  P.  170. 

4  National    Geographic    Magazine,    January,    1916.     Ar- 
ticle— America's  Surpassing  Fisheries. 

Ji*     National  Geographic  Magazine,  June,  1916.     Article — 
How  the  World  is  Fed,  P.  574. 

6  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Advanced  Geography,  P.  157,  If  3. 

7  Everybody's  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  I,  Slip  4. 

8  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Advanced  Geography,  P.  157,  %  4. 

9  National  Geographic  Magazine,  June,  1916. 
10  Same  as  (9),  P.  557.  . 

LESSON  VI. 

1  Gregory-Keller-Bishop,  Commercial  Geographv,  P.  293, 

If  248. 

2  National  Geographic  Magazine,  November,  1916,  P.  432 
and  P.  429. 

3  National  Geographic  Magazine,  June,  1916. 

4  National  Geographic  Magazine,  November,  1916,  P.  388. 

5  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Advanced  Geography,  P.  157,  If  5. 

6  St.  Nicholas,  January,  1915.     Alaskan  Animals. 

7  National  Geographic  Magazine,  November,  1916,  P.  417. 
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LESSON  VII. 

1  National  Geographic  Magazine,  November,  1916. 

2  National  Geographic  Magazine,  April,  1916. 

3  Everybody's  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  I. 

4  National  Geographic  Magazine,  April,  1916. 

GENERAL  REFERENCES. 

1  Dodge's  Elementary  Geography,  P.  128. 

2  Frye's  Elements  of  Geography,  P.  140. 

3  St.  Nicholas,  January,  1915.     Article  on  Alaskan  animals 
b}'  Captain  John  M.  Elliott,  United  States  Navy. 

4  Journal  of  Geography,  September,  1914,  P.  18. 

5  Journal  of  Geography,  March,  1915,  P.  229. 


Subject— GEOGRAPHY  TEST. 

Date — January  26,  1917.  Sheet  No.  11 

Pupil's  Name — Willie  Wheeler.  Age  12 

Teacher — Miss  White.  Time  Used 

1  The  reason  that  Alaska  was  called  Seward's  folly  because 
there  were  no  railroads,  no  cities,  no  auclture. 

2  The  reason  that  Alaska  was  a  good  purchase  because  there 
are  lots  of  seals,  fish,  and  gold.  The  seal  are  found  along  the 
Alaska  shores  and  make  all  kinds  of  clothing  of  there  fur.  The 
fish  are  caught  in  the  Alaska  rivers  and  we  have  made  off  fish  ten 
times  as  much  as  we  have  paid  for  it.  (Alaska.)  The  gold  comes 
from  the  Alaska  mines  and  we  have  made  off  gold  twenty  times  as 
much  as  we  paid  for  it.  From  the  furs  we  have  made  seven  times 
as  much  as  we  paid  for  it. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


•\ 


1  I  think  the  problem  method  throws  much  more  responsi- 
bility on  the'  class. 

2  The  teacher  is  apt  to  be  better  prepared  and  more  satu- 
rated with  subject  matter  after  working  up  a  problem. 

3  The  pupils  take  great  interest  in  the  problem  and  supple- 
ment from  their  everyday  life  and  experiences,  and  also  search 
works  and  newspapers  for  material  to  bring  to  the  class. 

4  It  develops  ability  to  speak  before  the  class,  by  having 
reports  made.  Also  reports  are  more  interesting  to  the  children 
because  the  subject  is  new  and  not  before  each  member  of  the  class, 
as  in  textbook  method. 

5  The  originality  of  the  pupil  is  appealed  to  in  the  problem 
method. 

6  Most  textbooks  in  use  record  only  bare  facts  and  have  to 
be  so  greatly  supplemented  to  be  interesting  that  I  think  you  could 
better  use  the  problem  method  with  the  textbook  as  a  tool,  one 
among  many. 

7  The  problem  method  is  far  more  difficult  for  the  teacher, 
but  I  believe  it  helps  her  and  develops  her  to  a  great  extent. 

8  I  do  not  think  the  textbook  method  should  be  dispensed 
with  altogether,  for  .many  reasons,  but  I  do  heartily  approve  of 
the  problem  method  and  endorse  its  frequent  use. 
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Textbook  versus  Motivated  Reading 


Sixth  Grade 


Elizabeth  Finegan 

Time — Eighteen  30 -Minute  Periods 


PLAN  OF  PROCEDURE. 

In  working  out  the  problem  "Textbook  versus  Motivated 
Reading,"  the  class  of  thirty  pupils  was  divided  into  two 
sections  equal  as  near  as  possible  in  ability  and  numbers. 

SECTION  USING  TEXTBOOK. 

I  MATERIAL. 

The  usual  school  text. 

II  METHOD. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  textbook  reading  sometimes  may 
be  motivated,  in  working  out  this  comparison  the  usual 
textbook  method  was  followed,  i.e.,  all  the  class  reading  the 
same  subject  matter  at  the  same  time  both  for  silent  and 
oral  reading. 


Ill     RESULTS. 


THE  TEXTBOOK  METHOD 


ADVANTAGES 

1     Nearly  every  child  reads  every 
lesson. 


2  This  gives  an  opportunity  for 
finding  the  needs  of  the  child,  for  ob- 
taining correct  pronunciation,  clear 
enunciation,  a  tone  of  voice  that  may 
be  understood  and  for  helping  the 
child  to  find  the  meaning  of  difficult 
words  and  expressions. 


DISADVANTAGES. 

1  The  effort  for  improvement  is 
more  that  of  the  teacher  than  that  of 
the  child,  owing  to  the  lack  of  motive 
especially  for  better  pronunciation,  a 
more  distinct  enunciation  and  a  better 
tone  of  voice. 

2  The  strongest  motive  of  this 
method  is  usually  just  t6  read,  maybe 
to  read  well. 
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3  The  telling  of  a  story  read  in  the 
textbook  furnishes  an  opportunity  for 
organization  by  the  child,  a  consider- 
ation of  relative  values  by  him  and 
an  opportunity  for  correcting  gram- 
matical errors,  for  helping  the  child 
to  express  himself  and  increase  his 
vocabulary. 


3  If  the  lesson  'does  not  happen  to 
be  a  story,  then  it  is  the  work  of  the 
teacher  to  try  to  give  the  children 
some  motive. 


4  What  one  child  reads  orally  has 
already  been  read  at  home  by  the 
whole  class  and  so  there  is  very  little 
motive  for  voluntary  effort  for  good 
reading  on  his  part  or  for  voluntary 
attention  or  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  class. 


SECTION  USING  SELECTED   MATERIAL. 

MOTIVATED  READING. 

I  MATERIAL. 

1  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood — Pyle. 

2  Uncle  Remus — Harris. 

3  Baldwin's  Reader. 

4  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights — Pyle. 

5  The  Children's  Plutarch— Gould. 

6  Stories  from  the  Faerie  Queene — Lang. 

7  American  Hero  Stories — Tappan. 

8  Norse  Stories. 

9  English  History  Story  Book — Baisdale  and  Ball. 

10  The  Arabian  Nights. 

11  Old  Stories  of  the  East — Baldwin. 

12  Half  a  Hundred  Stories. 

13  Greek  Heroes — Kingsley. 

14  Heroes  Every  Child  Should  Know. 

15  Molly  the  Drummer  Boy. 

16  Treasure  Island. 

17  The  Jungle  Book. 

18  Art   Literature   Reader   IV   and   several   other   story 

readers. 

II  METHOD. 

1  Books  placed  on  teacher's  desk  with  a  slip  of  paper  in 
each  indicating  the  story  to  be  read. 

2  Children  select  their  own  books,  one  at  a  time,  quickly. 

3  Children  read  silently  for  twenty  minutes. 

4  One  child  called  upon  to  read  his  story  aloud;  another 
child  called  upon  to  tell  his  story  when  there  is  time;  if 
a  child  does  not  finish  reading  his  story  aloud  the  child  who 
reads  that  story  the  following  day  is  called  upon  to  finish 
reading  it  in  the  ten  minutes  allowed  for  oral  reading. 
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5     During  silent  reading,  teacher  will  quietly  explain  any 
words  or  sentences  which  a  child  does  not  understand. 
In  carrying  out  this  plan  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  make 
some  changes  in  this  method.     This  is  the  plan  for  be- 
ginning work  on  the  test  or  problem. 


Ill     RESULTS. 


MOTIVATED  READING. 


ADVANTAGES. 

1  Makes  possible  for  the  child  a 
range  of  literature  which  would  other- 
wise not  be  possible. 


2  Arouses  even  in  the  child  who 
may  not  care  for  reading  an  interest 
which  will  tend  to  cause  him  to  read 
more  and  better  literature  than  he 
otherwise  would. 


3  Gives  all  the  advantages  of  the 
oral  reading  from  the  textbook  with 
a  motive  for  better  reading,  in  a  tone 
that  may  be  heard  by  all,  in  order 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  story. 

For  example,  two  very  poor  readers 
raised  their  voices,  pronounced  the 
words  and  read  with  expression,  so 
that  the  whole  class  was  interested, 
while  two  others  made  apparent  effort 
and  while  not  so  successful  as  the  first 
certainly  showed  improvement  and 
aroused  some  interest  in  the  rest  of 
the  class. 

One  of  these  children  has  made  a 
most  remarkable  improvement  in  his 
reading,  but  I  rather  believe  it  is  only 
in  the  story  reading  where  he  has  a 
motive  for  working  as  well  as  an  in- 
terest in  the  story. 

4  Again,  all  the  advantages  of 
telling  the  story  read  in  textbook  are 
those  of  the  story  read  silently,  added 
to  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  story  that 
the  class  has  not  heard  and  is  inter- 
ested in. 


DISADVANTAGES. 

1  Not  more  than  two  children  get 
to  read  in  one  lesson,  very  often  not 
more  than  one.  There  are  some 
children  who  need  to  read  every  day. 

2  If  the  children  who  need  the 
oral  reading  most  are  called  upon, 
sometimes  the  rest  of  the  class  may 
not  be  interested. 

These  disadvantages,  it  seems  to 
me,  may  be  overcome  by  having  the 
children  who  need  this  individual  help 
read  in  a  low  tone,  while  the  others 
read  silently.  The  child  who  cannot 
hold  the  attention  of  the  class  realizes 
his  need  and  will  accomplish  much 
when  he  understands  that  he  is  work- 
ing towards  the  time  when  he  can 
read  a  story  to  the  class. 
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5  In  silent  reading  every  child  is 
working,  getting  new  words  and  ex- 
pressions from  context,  and  finding 
his  own  words  to  ask  for  help,  since 
he  does  not  know  but  what  he  may- 
be called  upon  to  read  his  story. 

6  The  period  of  silent  reading 
gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  for 
individual  help  which  otherwise  she 
would  not  have. 


In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  advantages  of  moti- 
vated reading  are  very  much  greater  than  those  of  textbook  read- 
ing. Of  course,  I  cannot  say  that  motivated  reading  should  take 
the  place  of  the  textbook  entirely,  but  surely  the  textbook  in  read- 
ing, as  in  other  subjects,  should  be  supplemented. 

My  suggestion,  based  on  the  results  obtained  through  the  use 
of  both  methods,  would  be  that  the  textbook  method  should  be 
supplemented,  at  least,  by  a  good  deal  of  motivated  reading. 
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